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Partners in Public Relations 


WONDER IF THERE exists any- 
I where an insurance agent or 
representative who, when con- 
fronted with a problem in his work 
says, “Oh let the Public Relations 
Crowd worry about that one—I’ve 
got other things to do.” 

Judging from the growth and 
wide range of public acceptance of 
health insurance today, I'm sure 
that such an attitude is a thing of 
the past. It is as unrealistic an atti- 
tude as an automobile dealer sug- 
gesting that the customer complain 
to the spark plug division of the 
manufacturer about the perform- 
ance of the product. To the cus- 
tomer, the dealer, engine, body, et 
al, are the entire organization, and 


By HOLGAR J. JOHNSON 





he will not divorce one part of the 
business from the other when form- 
ing his opinions. The automobile 
and its manufacturer are either 
good or they’re bad—they’ve cre- 
ated either an enthusiastic booster 
or a disgruntled buyer. 

It is a tribute to the insurance 
business and the people in it, I be- 
lieve, that we have come to realize 
the important part we all play in 
influencing public opinions and the 
understanding of the insurance in- 
dustry. Whether we work at the in- 
stitutional, company, or community 
level, in the home office or in the 





field, as agents or claims men, what 
we do and how we do it contribute 
to the impression that the public 


has about us. We have come to 
realize that we have a responsibil- 
ity as insurance people beyond the 
point of sale of the insurance 
policy. In effect, we are all part of 
a public relations program. 

What then can we do that will 
further public awareness of and 
confidence in the insurance 
business? This 
first part of a public relations for- 
mula I would offer you—Perform- 


and 


comes under the 


ance. 
Performance, or doing the job, 
can be rated as 90% of public rela- 
tions. In the competitive system of 
business that we have in America, 
it is the better performance that 
captures the greatest market. The 
way in which the job is done, par- 
ticularly in selling insurance, will 
determine the amount of confidence 
and trust that the public will have 
in the agent, who, to his public, 
represents the insurance business. 
The intelligent and forward-look- 
ing agent realizes that maintaining 
the good will of his clients is an 
important function of his job. With 
his knowledge and experience, he 
is looked to for counsel and guid- 
ance by those he insures. He can 
make a satisfied policyholder by: 
1. Keeping the client in- 
formed. The policy that was 
written ten years ago, may not 
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be adequate today, and needs 

to be brought up-to-date to con- 

form with rising costs. 

2. Advising the Client. As an 
individual, the customer is en- 
titled to coverage tailored to his 
individual needs, including, inci- 
dentally, his economic status. 

3. Describing the contract. 
The agent can avoid being con- 
fronted by an irate, “But I 
thought my insurance covered 
this,” by explaining the details 
of the contract, and its limita- 
tions—what it won't do as well as 
what it will do. 

These are only a few examples 
of the services that agents can ren- 
der and which the public has come 
to expect and appreciate. Such 
good public relations makes for a 
satisfied policyhoi ‘er who is not 
likely to be attracted by competing 
carriers, and who is confident that 
the agent is interested in him and 
his welfare. Such a client is a pub- 
lic relations ally, and will doubtless 
relate his pleasant experience and 
association to those with whom he 
associates. Thus, public relations is 
good business. 

The remaining 10% of the for- 
mula is telling the story of per- 
formance. There is a saying to the 
effect that nothing succeds like suc- 
cess. The satisfied customer is a 
demonstration of good perform- 
ance, and the public relations ef- 
fects will be felt long afterward. 
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In telling the health insurance 
story to the public, we must estab- 
lish a means of communications 
based on the knowledge that the 
public is composed of many indi- 
viduals and groups, each with its 
own set of :nterests. To reach them, 
we can ap’,ly the four simple steps 
basic to any public relations pro- 
gram: 

1. Who are your publics? 

2. What do they think of you? 

3. What do you want them to 
think of you? 

4. Do those things which cre- 
ate the public attitude you want. 
The Health Insurance Institute, 

at the institutional level, uses these 
principles in its program of serving 
as a central source of information 
on health insurance. Through its 
work in all media of communica- 
tions, the Institute, serving as the 
public relations arm of the Health 
Insurance Association of America, 
will be helping to inform people 
everywhere about the contributions 
the health 
making to the social and economic 
life of the nation. 

Agents, with their contacts at the 
grass roots level in the community, 
are important partners in this in- 


insurance business is 


dustry-wide program of informa- 
tion. The job they do, the interest 
they take in the general health and 
well-being of the community, and 
the service and cooperation they 
render to the community, form the 
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cornerstone upon which is built 


the good will and trust of the pub- 
lic for the business. 
Just how big is this business of 


health insurance? 

While comparatively new in re- 
lation to other forms of insurance, 
accident and health nevertheless 
has demonstrated a truly phenom- 
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enal growth and expansion. The 
Depression of the Thirties lent the 
greatest impetus to the business, 
which had existed in various forms 
since the introduction in 1847 of a 
restricted type of accident cover- 
age. The basic health plans that we 
know today, however, began some 
25 years ago, when there arose the 
demand for some means to absorb 
the cost of hospital and medical 


bills. 
IMPRESSIVE GROWTH 


The growth of health insurance 
is perhaps best measured in terms 
of the number of people covered by 
the various insurance plans which 
include notably the insurance com- 
pany programs and Blue Cross- 
Blue Shield enrollments. In_ its 
tenth annual survey of the extent 
of coverage of voluntary health in- 
surance, the Health Insurance 
Council as of December 31, 1955, 
reported increases in every form of 
coverage. A comparison, even with 
the figures of five short years ago, 
is still impressive: 

Hospital expense insurance— 

In 1950, there were 76,961,000 

persons covered, of whom 39,- 

987,000 held insurance company 

policies. In 1955, there were 

107,662,000 persons covered, of 

whom 59,654,000 held insurance 

company policies. 
Surgical expense insurance— 

In 1950, there were 54,477,000 
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persons covered, of whom 35,- 
323,000 held insurance company 
policies. In 1955, there were 
91,927,000 persons covered, of 
whom 56,645,00 held insurance 
policies. 

Regular Medical expense in- 
surance—In 1950, there were 


21,589,000 persons covered, of 
whom 8,301,000 held insurance 
company policies. In 1955, there 


were 55,506,000 persons cov- 

ered, of whom 25,031,000 held 

insurance company policies. 
Loss of income _ policies—In 

1950, there were 26,000,000 

persons covered. In 1955, there 

were 30,344,000 covered. 

In 1948, the insurance business 
introduced a new form of health 
insurance coverage, Major Medical 
Expense. This new health care 
plan, created to meet the cost of 
major, or catastrophic illness, at 
years end numbered 5,241,000 
persons as policyholders, a 138% 
gain over 1954 alone. It is cur- 
rently the fastest growing form of 
insurance coverage, and one which 
holds the greatest promise for more 
adequate health cost protection in 
the changing picture of health in- 
surance to date. 

The Council, in a projected esti- 
mate as of July 3, 1956, went on to 
say that the number of people cov- 
ered by some form of health insur- 
ance was 110 million, an all-time 


high. 
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SURGICAL EXPENSE 


MAJOR MEDICAL 
EXPENSE EXPENSE 


REGULAR MEDICAL 


Voluntary health insurance coverage as reported by the Health Insurance Council 


Benefit payments in 1955 stood 
at the $2.5 billion mark. In addi- 
tion, insurance companies paid out 
a total of $595 million during the 
year to replace income that was 
lost through illness or disability. 
Together, the figures add up to a 
record-breaking $3.1 billion dol- 
lars in benefits paid to people cov- 
ered by accident and health insur- 


ance. 


Today, there are more than two 
out of three Americans covered by 
some form of health insurance. We 
are approaching a peak of insur- 
ance protection in terms of num- 
bers. In this fluid and changing 
picture of voluntary health insur- 
ance, emphasis will have to be 
shifted from the quantitative to the 
qualitative insurance coverage. 

Parallel with our rise in standard 
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of living, has been the rise in the 
cost of medical care. Hospital costs 
alone have doubled since 1945. I 
believe that the insurance business 
has a definite responsibility to see 
that more adequate coverage is 
available to the public to meet 
their present-day needs. Newer 
types of contracts will have to be 
created, and modifications of the 
older ones made. Policies have to 
be up-dated, and re-tailored to fit 
the needs of and of 
individual families. To pre-suppose 
that all our needs are alike is to 
suggest that all people are alike. 


individuals 


Ro.Le or AGENT 


Insurance companies are hard at 


work on these and other problems 
in the business which arise with the 
changing times. Here again, the in- 
surance agent, with his personal 
contacts at the local level, plays an 
important role. The public de- 
mands and is entitled to, an honest, 
forthright account of what the in- 
surance business is, and what it is 
doing to warrant public support 
and trust. 

At this very moment we are see- 
ing attempts at meeting these prob- 
lems. Each day finds newer types 
of contracts and expansion of cov- 
erages to those with an urgent need 
for health insurance. I am con- 
vinced that we are proceeding in 
the best manner possible in finding 
solutions to these problems, slowly 
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and with caution, for we are deal- 
ing with that most important sensi- 
tive commodity, the human being. 
Needs must be recognized, study- 
ing those needs in all their ramifi- 
cations and pro- 
grams made that will best serve 
those needs. In the end, the cus- 
tomer and public benefits for what 
emerges is a sound system of in- 
surance protection. The flexibility 
of the business is such that when- 
ever the demand is present, even 
those insurance programs in exist- 
ence are adapted to meet current 
needs. 

We are making progress in many 
areas that was thought impossible 
several years ago. Non-cancellable 
and guaranteed renewable insur- 
ance, restziction by contract or by 
practice of the right of cancellation 
or non-renewal for deterioration of 
health; extension of coverage to 
the rural population, the substand- 
ard and the older age risks; group 
writing to 25 persons or less; ex- 
tended benefit and _in- 
creased benefit allowances; fewer 
limitations and fewer exclusions, 
are all areas in which we are mak- 
ing progress so as to adjust to our 
present-day society. Too, the en- 
tire business is constantly engaged 
in a program of research to study 
trends and to prepare to meet the 
needs and demands indicated by 
those trends. 

As we have shown earlier, health 


accomplished, 


periods 
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insurance is a big and growing 
business, which in the relatively 
short time of its existence, has 
gained a wide public acceptance. 
The opportunities in this field for 
the insurance agent are many and 
varied. 

The agent has an opportunity to 
contact the client more frequently 
when dealing in health insurance, 
to discuss changing needs and the 
advantages of more extensive cov- 
erage for the client and his family. 
Health insurance is an excellent 


way of introducing other lines of 
insurance that the agent may be 
handling, in that the client, once 
sold on this manner of protecting 
himself and his family against the 


sometimes sudden and staggering 
cost of illness, will be predisposed 
to other types of insurance. The 
public recognizes that the profit 
motive is present in our business as 
in all private enterprise. But the 
public expects that the agent will 
justify his commissions by render- 
ing the service for which it is pay- 
ing, and to which it is entitled. 
There is another important con- 
sideration that I find is all too 
rarely mentioned, but which the 
agent knows very well. That is the 
feeling of satisfaction and sense of 
achievement we all derive in hav- 
ing been of help to others at a 
time when help is most needed. 
The agent is engaged in a business 
which seeks to alleviate some of 
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the worry and strain attendant 
upon the pain and suffering of ill- 
ness or disease. The family to 
whom illness or disability comes 
unexpectedly is usually in 1 period 
of panic and despair whex bills 
start to mount and savings are de- 
pleted or gone. The insurance agent 
at such time is welcomed as a 
friend and benefactor, whose coun- 
sel and guidance in the past will 
help the family through its present 
time of trial and stress. Who can 
measure the gratification that one 
feels at a time like this? Who can 
‘plumb the depths of feeling that 
exist in the simple, “Thank you” 
that the agent receives when he 
takes his leave? 

As we have seen, throughout all 
our business relationships runs a 
strong, ongoing program of public 
relations. That there exists a huge 
reservoir of good will for the health 
insurance business is evidenced by 
the wide public acceptance that we 
enjoy today, and which will grow 
greater in the future. Our very ex- 
istence as a business is predicated 
on our ability to adjust to our en- 
vironment and adapt ourselves to 
our society, a constant and ever- 
changing process necessary in every 
social and economic structure. 

At the same time, we must main- 
tain that reservoir of good will so 
as to increase our understanding 
for one another in an atmosphere 
free of misconceptions and ignor- 
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ance. We want to know what the 
public thinks and needs, and the 
public wants to know about us. In 
this respect, the insurance agent 
again is the important and first line 
of communication with the public 
and community. 


Two ASSETS 


In his day-to-day personal con- 
tacts with the various publics that 
we have mentioned, the insurance 
agent has the opportunity to dem- 
onstrate how the work he does and 
the business he represents are re- 
lated to the well-being of the entire’ 
community. The doctors and hos- 
pitals can find in him a cooperative 
and helpful partner in their work; 
community agencies seek him out 
as a willing membe: of their boards 
and committees; educational organ- 
izations include him as a valuable 
part of their programs; and the 
press looks to him as a source of 
information about the insurance 
business. The agent who takes ad- 
vantage of such opportunities is 
demonstrating two public relations 
assets. First, that he recognizes his 
responsibilities as a citizen, and is 
working for the common good as 
such to improve the community; 
and second, that he is indicative of 
the caliber of person to be found 
in the insurance business. 

It becomes increasingly clear 
that what is meant by public rela- 
tions is not an occasional promo- 


tion campaign or the publicizing of 
a particular event, but rather the 
sum total of all our living. It be- 
gins for us at our home offices, with 
those who work with and for us, 
extends to our friends and neigh- 
bors, the community, the business, 
and, in fact, all national life. It 
means building acceptance and in- 
fluencing attitudes toward that 
which we all represent, the con- 
cept of health insurance, created 
and available in the voluntary way, 
free and unfettered by stringent 
regulation and autocratic dictate. 

Our public relations must remain 
a dynamic, continuous program of 
education, information and good 
relations, not as a facet or offshoot 
of our efforts, but as an integral 
part of our operation as a business 
dedicated to service in the public 
interest. Since the public, in the 
last analysis, is the factor which 
decides whether or not a product 
or business continues in existence, 
it is incumbent upon all of us in 
the insurance field to build and 
maintain its support. 

I am that confident of the inher- 
ent intelligence of the public, that 
once we have presented them with 
a true picture of our work through 
our individual public relations ac- 
tivity, we will have increased that 
support. I am equally confident of 
the insurance business and its abil- 
ity to maintain and justify that pub- 
lic support in the time to come. 





@ One of the most recent all risks coverages 
provides for the contents of offices for the first 
time and has many advantages for the producer 
in its simplicity and the sales appeal of its 


moderate cost 


The New Office Contents Form 


OR THE FIRST TIME we can now 
F provide “All Risks” insurance 
on the contents of offices. The re- 
cent filings for the new Office Con- 
tents Special Form have already 
been approved or accepted in a 
substantial number of states, with 
more to follow. These comments 
will be found to be generally true, 
but there may be some minor dif- 
ferences of form, rules or practice 
in some jurisdictions. 

It is well to begin by mentioning 
the moderate cost of this cover. 
Rating generally is very simple and 
the cost is so surprisingly low that 
the form should meet little sales 
resistance. The “all risks” premium 
is merely the tariff Fire and Ex- 
tended Coverage Endorsement pre- 
mium increased by a loading com- 
puted as follows: 

First $ 5,000 

Next 

Next 50,000 ; of 

Over 75,000 o * "4 

For typical amounts, the actual 


annual loading at any one location 


15 per $100 
20,000 m...* 5 


CADMAN 


By P. B. 


would be: 

For $5,000 $ 

a 25,000 

50,000 

100,000 57.50 

1,000,000 237.50 
The coverage granted is “all 
risks,” subject, of course, to a num- 
ber of exclusions and limitations. 
Nothing of a very unusual nature 
will be found in these restrictions, 
but in many cases their wording 
and arrangement is new as an effort 
has been made to clarify the intent 
and to make the form as easy to 
many 


7.50 
27.50 
40.00 


read as possible. By now 
policyholders have learned to un- 
derstand and appreciate the advan- 
tages of the all risks approach, but 
the sales appeal of this form, even 
to them, has been enhanced by the 
physical layout which devotes the 
top half of the front page to the 
Insuring Agreement, Property Cov- 
ered, and Extensions of Coverage 
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sections, and uses the lower half 
of the page for the Exclusions and 
Limitations. The form is drawn in 
this way in order to avoid the com- 
plaint sometimes voiced that all 
risks forms employ only a couple 
of lines to describe what is cov- 
ered and then fill a couple of pages 
with exclusions and limitations. 

In studying the form, it must be 
constantly borne in mind that bas- 
ically the property covered is “of- 
fice contents . . . usual to an office 
occupancy.” The use of this lan- 
guage, rather than “contents con- 
sisting principally of . . .,” makes 
for simplicity and is the reason why 
it is unnecessary to insert in the 
exclusions any reference to auto- 
mobiles or other classes of property 
which are not usual to an office 
occupancy. 

Provision is also made for cov- 
erage of similar property of others 
in the insured’s custody, property 
within 100 feet of the described 
premises, and improvements and 
betterments, which latter is subject 
to the latest terms. 

The insured may apply up to 
10% of the insurance (but not more 
than $10,000) to loss to property 
covered while at any other location 
not owned, leased, operated or reg- 
ularly used by the insured. If the 


policy covers at more than one lo- 
cation, the off-premises limit is 10% 
of the largest amount. 

An entirely new extension of 
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coverage is the provision of $250 
coverage on money. Note that this 
coverage applies on the described 
premises only and is restricted to 
burglary or robbery. Certainly 
many risks will need broader 
money coverage and higher limits 
but for offices that keep no money 
on hand except petty cash, the 
coverage provided by this provi- 
sion is likely to be adequate. 

The optional 5% coverage on 
personal effects of the insured, em- 
ployees, customers, or others is 
against fire and the extended cov- 
erage perils only, and applies only 
on the described premises. Debris 
removal, damage to the building 
by thieves, and general average and 
salvage charges are provided for in 
normal fashion. 

These are somewhat routine and 
not too difficult to understand if 
carefully studied. Most are fairly 
well standardized, and perhaps the 
only exclusion which should be spe- 
cially mentioned is the first one 
which deals with stocks of mer- 
chandise and salesmen’s samples. It 
is likely that many risks rated as 
offices, and which the Fire rating 
bureau having jurisdiction will ac- 
cept as eligible for this form, do 
have on hand small quantities of 
merchandise as salesmen’s samples 
or otherwise. If such a risk is writ- 
ten, it must be remembered that 
such merchandise values should be 
otherwise insured. 
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The $50 Deductible Clause is 
mandatory, but note that it does 
not apply to the major perils. The 
Apportionment Clause is substan- 
tially identical to the one found in 
the Dwelling Building(s) Special 
Form, and in practical effect means 
that this form should be attached 
to each and every contributing Fire 
policy. The only other provision 
worthy of special comment is the 
Premises Protection Clause which 
serves in lieu of specific warranties 
relating to such protection features 
as sprinkler systems and watchman 
service. 

Two factors greatly influenced 
the drafting of the rules. These 
were the following: 

1. Most risks of the class can 
easily be written by almost any 
single company. 

2. A reporting form would sel- 
dom be of great importance since 
values and locations are not apt 
to fluctuate violently. 

It was deemed both possible and 
desirable, therefore, to simplify the 
rules to the extent that they could 
all be typed on a single sheet of 
paper. This has the very great ad- 
vantage of maximum ease of appli- 
cation to ninety-nine out of a hun- 
dred cases. A producer can read 
the rules, apply them to a specific 
case, and compute the premium, all 
in minutes. His policywriter can 
then write the policy without out- 
side help. 


THE NEW OFFICE CONTENTS FORM ll 


The published rules are, of 
course, part of the general rules 
issued by the Fire rating bureau, 
and except where they conflict, the 
balance of the general rules also ap- 
ply. This would include use of such 
endorsements as a Loss Payable 
Clause or a Removal Permit. The 
question of which rules or endorse- 


P. B. Cadman 
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fire underwriting 


from Rollins College. He served on 
the Inter-Regional Insurance Confer- 
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ments are in conflict and which are 
not is one which can be answered 
only by the application of judg- 
ment, with the final determination 
in specific cases being made by the 
Bureau having jurisdiction. 

Not eligible are offices of doc- 
tors, dentists and clinics. In the first 
place, these are not typical offices 
in the sense the word is used in 
this form. Secondly, many of them 
are already eligible for Inland 
Marine coverage. 

Not eligible are office contents of 
any risk when in the same fire di- 
vision with any other occupancy 
owned by the insured. This may 
require a little explanation. This 
restriction is not at all due to the 
physical hazard which the mercan- 
tile or other occupancy introduces. 
Rather, there is involved the prac- 
tical objection that unless the office 
occupancy is physically completely 
segregated from the insured’s other 
values in a manner recognized by 
rating authorities, it would be most 
difficult following loss to determine 
which items constitute office con- 
tents. How about time clocks, stock- 
room records, the service manager's 
desk and the salesclerk’s records? 

Note in this connection that 
when this form is written to cover 
in such separate fire division, it is 
not sufficient merely to name that 
building or area. Instead, the pol- 
icy should specifically describe and 
exclude the ineligible areas. If this 
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is not done the so-called “100 foot 
clause” may confuse the issue, not 
only as to coverage, but also as 
to application of coinsurance. It 
would be well to use care in watch- 
ing for this condition as it is not 
likely that all stamping office clerks 
will be fully aware of all that is 
involved. 

Except as to the foregoing, all 
kinds of offices are eligible. Almost 
none is too small to earn the mini- 
mum premium of $25 over a three- 
year term, and certainly few, if 
any, are too large to be interested. 

To enable the insured to obtain 
broader coverage without duplicat- 
ing his premium costs, the policy 
may be endorsed to exclude spe- 
cifically any or all of the following 
categories of property: 

Valuable Papers—to permit a 
Valuable Papers Policy. 

Neon Signs—to permit an all 
risks Neon Sign Policy (Note: 
Exclusion A.5 restricts coverage 
under this form to certain named 
perils) . 

Cameras and Photographic 
Equipment—to permit a Camera 
Floater, with somewhat broader 
protection no deductible 
clause. 

A minimum of 80% coinsvirance 
is required. Higher perci:ntages 
may be used if desired or if re- 
quired by bureau rules. If more 
than one (location) item is in- 
cluded in the policy the coinsur- 


and 





THE NEW OFFICE CONTENTS FORM 


With few exceptions, all kinds of offices are eligible whether large or small 


ance percentage need not be uni- 
form. 

Considerable misunderstanding 
has arisen out of the fact that this 
form is written at one indivisible 
account premium. There is no Of- 
fice Contents Special Form rate as 
such, although individual rates for 
the several components of the pack- 
age are utilized in the computation 
of the account premium. This is a 


new thought to many Fire people, 
although very old in Casualty and 
Inland Marine Operations, and is 
brought about, of course, by the 
sliding scale of rates for all the 
other perils loading. 

Because of the simplicity of the 
typical office risk, this lack of a 
rate will seldom cause much diffi- 
culty. Odd situations will crop up, 
however, and the following sugges- 
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tions may be of help as a temporary 
guide until each rating bureau has 
established its own standardized 
procedures. 

1. If a risk be divided 
among more than one company, 
the account premium for the en- 
tire risk should be computed and 
each participating company should 
receive its pro rata share. Each 
policy should include a statement 
to the following effect: “This policy 
being for $ covers ..% of 
the following:” For audit purposes, 
the daily report should be noted: 
“Note to Stamping Office—This risk 
placed with the following compa- 
nies (list names, policy numbers 
and amounts).” 


2. If the amount 


is to 


of insurance 
under any item is to be changed, 
the basis of the additional or re- 
turn premium calculation should be 
the difference between the old and 
new premiums, each computation 
using the sliding scale of rates. 
Cancellation of one or more items 
or the addition of new items poses 
no unusual problems. 

3. If bureau rules permit blanket 
Fire coverage over more than one 
location, this form could also be so 
written. In this case the bureau will 
likely require a new average rate 
up-to-date 


application with an 


statement of values and will then 


compute an account premium by 
establishing an overall Fire and Ex- 
premium, to 


tended Coverage 


which would be added a loading 
for other perils. This loading would 
be computed by applying the slid- 
ing scale of rates separately to the 
values (or to a percentage thereof 
if less than 100% insurance to 
value) at each location. This would 
become somewhat involved if fre- 
quent changes in amount or loca- 
tion were involved, but such risks 
are unusual. 

Like most all risks forms this one 
is equipped with a built-in account 
analysis system, which is fairly 
complete insofar as on-premises 
first party exposures are concerned. 
As a matter of fact, if the insured 
will read the restrictions and ex- 
clusions, he, himself, can deter- 
mine rather well whether he needs 
other protection to fill the gap. The 
alert producer can often create 
many dollars of additional pre- 
miums out of exclusions as these 
point up most emphatically the de- 
ficiencies in the protection pro- 
gram. 

Thus by providing this broad 
protection for the insured the new 
Office Special Form 
should produce not only a few 
more immediate premium dollars 
to producer and company, but it 
should pave the way for greater 
production of Valuable Papers, 
Burglary, Fidelity, Business Inter- 
ruption, and other forms. It will do 
so at least for the producer who is 
willing to do his part. 


Contents 





@ For the first time, there is now a way of 
measuring fidelity exposure that can be easily 
adopted by every agent as an aid to answering 
one of the most difficult problems faced by the 


industry 
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How Much Honesty Insurance? 


HE CHIEF FINANCIAL Officer of 
fs corporation was a man of 
high professional standing. He was 
considered outstanding in his field. 
To his friends and associates, he 
was successful and “one of the 
best.” 

Then came the shock! 

That which could not happen, 
had happened! 

An employee of the company 
during his entire working career of 
some twenty-five years, fine family, 
better than average home, salary 
income in the higher brackets, he 
was believed to be the very soul 
of honesty. To all who knew him 
he was certainly one man with no 
reason for being even tempted as 
tar as dishonesty is concerned. But 
now the Rock of Gibraltar was a 
House of Cards. 

Mr. Integrity himself was found 
to be an embezzler, with a loss to 
his company which might amount 
to considerably more than $200,- 
000. 





By WALTER J. NICHOLS 


This is not a nice picture; in 
fact, it is a very sad one. In the 
Fidelity Bond business, however, 
it is not an infrequent occurrence. 

Had this man’s employer, a 
sizable manufacturing company, 
any reason to purchase honesty in- 
surance to protect themselves 
against such a loss—a loss of that 
size? The closely owned company, 
their officers, their directors, had 
utmost faith in him. Some coverage 
need was recognized on general 
principles as “good business,” but 
how much? 

With a good audit system, high 
grade men in all key positions and 
all well paid, certainly dishonesty 
losses were not expected. The 
thought would be that no loss, if 
it occurred, could be very great, 
even though the volume of busi- 
ness annually was large. As a mat- 
ter of history, the company just 
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did not have dishonesty losses. So 
a $25,000 pur- 
chased. 

The agent? He had made recom- 
mendations but of what avail? To 
this concern, the usual arguments 
carried little weight. They seemed, 
to them, to be inapplicable. The 
risk could not be made to seem 
real. The insurance program cost 
was already high, and other cov- 
erages were deemed more impor- 


bond had been 


tant. 


INDUSTRY PROBLEM 


How could the dishonesty risk 
be made to seem real? In a case 
like this, could the extent of ex- 


posure be estimated? 


The surety company sensing the 
risk and exposure better, from ex- 
perience, could still talk only in 
generalities and about things that 
“might happen to others but not 
to them.” Amounts mentioned were 
just “out of the air,” and in their 
estimation, fantastic. 

This had been true from the be- 
ginning of suretyship. There was 
no known way of gauging with 
any accuracy the amount of Fidel- 
ity Bond— Honesty Insurance — 
which a business should carry. It 
has always been a probiem in the 
industry. Not only a problem for 
the insured, and a problem jor the 
agent who advises the insured, but 
a problem for the surety company 
which underwrites the protection 
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and should be able to assist the 
agent and the insured. 

That now has been changed. A 
few years ago a study was begun 
as the first serious attempt at any 
solution—the first comprehensive 
study of the problem. A commit- 
tee of the Surety Association of 
America was charged with finding 
a solution, or in the event such 
was not possible at the time, with 
setting up a program for develop- 
ing one. 

A few individuals in the industry 
had at various times made sugges- 
tions of percentages to follow in 
setting bond amounts. They were 
purely imaginative, rough tools. If 
reasonable in some instances they 
were not in others. These were 
examined but on review could not 
be utilized. Some accumulated 
background of actual losses experi- 
enced, by individual amounts, was 
needed for study. The hope was 
that a plan could be worked out 
which would be reliable, generally 
applicable and based on actual ex- 
perience. 

Toward this end, loss informa- 
tion over a ten year period was 
sought from Surety Association 
member companies and from other 
companies as well. Data was re- 
quested on losses of $10,000 or 
more, along with information about 
those concerns, and their exposures, 
which had sustained the losses. 

Working with the information 
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obtained, a plan was developed, 
which utilized more than one fac- 
tor and on a graduated scale basis. 
It thus was made responsive to 
varying conditions and to varying 
types of business or organized ac- 
tivities. 

The Surety Association of Amer- 
ica has published, in booklet form, 
an account of the results of this 
research and study. It is entitled 
“How Much Honesty Insurance?” 
Contained in it is a bond amount 
formula which it describes and ex- 
plains. 

Some surprising information is 
disclosed. Of all the losses obtained 
for study, 65% of the total number 
were larger in amount than the 
penalty of the bond carried. Only 
35% were fully covered in amount. 
Does that sound like a fertile field 
for an active agent? 

It might be felt that those in- 
sureds of considerable size would 
have protected themselves rather 
adequately in their bonding ar- 
rangements, That seems not to be 
true. Of those sustaining losses of 
$50,000 or more 78% were under- 
insured. Only 22% of the number 
in that group carried a bond in 
sufficient cover the 
amount of loss. 

The $10,000 and 
sustained by insureds which were 
of relatively small size, presumably 
least able to withstand the blow, 
were under-insured to a very high 


amount to 


over losses 
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degree. Of those coming within 
the two lowest formula brackets 
(something less than 1/5 in num- 
ber) only 15% were fully covered 
by the amount of bond carried. It 
seems unthinkable that 85% of the 
number in that group did not have 
a bond sufficient in amount to 
equal the amount of their loss. 


Walter J. Nichols 


THE AUTHOR: 
Mr. Nichols is assistant vice president 
of the Standard Accident Insurance 


Company and Planet Insurance Com- 
pany. He supervises the fidelity and 
bond 
sections. A graduate of the University 


public official underwriting 


of Michigan, he joined the company 
in 1923. 
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This reflects the 
possibility of the management of 


apparent im- 


all types of business organizations 
visualizing realistically their expo- 
sure to such losses. They are too 
close to the picture. The phrase 
“It’s always the trusted employee,” 
recognized as a true general!zation, 
is just not accepted in a given case 
as applying to “present company.” 
That is a very natural reaction and 
attitude. We all of us feel that our 
associates are well known to us 
and we trust them. We should trust 
them. The point is, in our thinking 
we should not try to personalize 
the risk. But the risk is there. We 
cannot escape it and it should be 
adequately insured. 


IMPERSONAL MEASURE 


Judgment is always going to be 
amounts 


wrong in setting bond 
when it is done on the basis of a 
personalized measure of one’s asso- 
ciates. It takes an impersonal meas- 
ure to arrive at any reliable esti- 
mate. It must be a measure de- 
termined from business facts and 
factors, not from a gauging of the 
character generally of the persons 
involved or analysis of the char- 
acter individually of the persons 
involved. Neither should this be 
done from estimates of the effec- 
tiveness of an audit system, or of 
controls of any kind. Losses can 
defy the best of programs. 

Such an impersonal, objective 
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measure is what the Surety Asso- 
ciation has worked out and pub- 
lished. It was developed from the 
study of actual losses. 

It is said that Abraham Lincoln, 
being a rather lengthy specimen 
himself, was once asked how long 
a man’s legs should be. His reply 
was that they should be long 
enough to just reach the ground. 
That could be paraphrased very 
well for saying how large a fidelity 
bond should be. 

The suggested amounts given in 
the published plan are recom- 
mended minimums. No plan could 
give amounts which might be re- 
lied upon as always adequate. 
Each insured, in determining their 
own bond requirements, will, work- 
ing from the minimum, need to 
consider their own particular situa- 
tion, exposures and additional need. 
Experience presently available is 
sufficient to serve only in the estab- 
lishment of minimum recommenda- 
tions applicable to all. It is thought 
that at best the formula minimums 
might have fully covered no more 
than 95% of the losses studied. 
The percentage would probably be 
less for the smaller insureds. 

The committee which worked on 
this project feels that the recom- 
mended minimums are in fact 
rather conservative even as mini- 
mums, although many insureds will 
nevertheless find that the minimum 
established for them is several 
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times over what they have been 
carrying. Consider the trend in dis- 
honesty losses in recent years as 
shown by the Spectator and the 
Argus Casualty and Surety Charts 
which yearly publish premium and 
loss figures. Such annual paid Fi- 
delity losses of stock companies in 
the last five years range from about 
$18,000,000 to about $21,500,000, 
not including adjustment expense. 
Similar figures for the prior 10 
years, including adjustment ex- 
pense, average between $12,000,- 
000 and $13,000,000 per year. 
Most of the loss information avail- 
able for study by the Association 
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came from the latter period. Per- 
haps minimums for the present day 
risk should logically be 50% higher 
than called for under the published 
plan. 

The high losses being sustained 
today are evidenced by those re- 
ported in the news, The ones made 
public are the few among the 
many. The upward trend of em- 
ployee theft highlights the impor- 
tance of both adequate protection 
and loss prevention. The two go 
together. It is no kindness to place 
unlimited trust in any person under 


circumstances which do not in- 


clude proper accounting by that 


Bracket 


Exposure Index 

1,000 — $ 
25,000 
125,000 
250,000 
500,000 
750,000 
1,000,000 
1,375,000 
1,750,000 
2,125,000 
2,500,000 
3,325,000 
4,175,000 
5,000,000 
6,075,000 
7,150,000 
9,275,000 
11,425,000 
15,000,000 
20,000,000 


25,000 
125,000 
250,000 
500,000 
750,000 

1,000,000 
1,375,000 
1,750,000 
2,125,000 
2,500,000 
3,325,000 
4,175,000 
5,000,000 
6,075,000 
7,150,000 
9.275,000 
11,425,000 
15,000,000 
20,000,000 
25,000,000 


No. Amount of Bond 


$ 15,000 — $ 25,000 
25,000 — 50,000 
50,000 75,000 
75,000 100,000 
100,000 125,000 
125,000 150,000 
150,000 175,000 
175,000 200,000 
200,000 225,000 
225,000 250,000 
250,000 300,000 
300,000 350,000 
350,000 400,000 
400,000 450,000 
450,000 500,000 
500,000 600,000 
600,000 700,000 
700,000 800,000 
800,000 900,000 
900,000 1,000,000 
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ABOVE $5,000,000 
BELOW $5,000,000 


SUGGESTED MINIMUM AMOUNTS OF 
HONESTY COVERAGE FOR EXPOSURE 
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person as well as knowledge on 
his part that normal check is main- 
tained on his activities through 
internal control, audits and other 
measures. Such knowledge 
well be needed help to many in 
avoiding and in overcoming temp- 
tation. 

Honesty Fidelity 
Bonding, is similarly a deterrent. 
Similarly, it acts as a help to the 
employee and it can also contrib- 
ute to his self esteem. Knowledge 
of the staff that they are bonded 
improves the moral tone of the or- 
ganization. Its greatest purpose is 
served and the greatest value from 
Honesty Insurance is obtained not 
in payment of loss but when its 
result is that no loss occurs. Those 
benefits do not show up in statistics 
but are none the less real. 

A large concern recently stated, 
that although they had sustained 
no known dishonesty losses since 
purchasing fidelity 
tion, the bond premium had been 
more than offset by reduced unex- 
plained losses. 

It is, though, against the pos- 
sible monetary loss which may nev- 
ertheless be sustained that an em- 
ployer must gauge the amount of 
bond to be carried. The “How 
Much Dishonesty Insurance” for- 
mula was worked out with a view 


may 


Insurance, 


bond _protec- 


to actual pecuniary losses sustained 
by insv~-ds whose personnel were 
under bond. 
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In setting up the plan for rec- 
ommended minimum amounts it 
was necessary to determine what 
would best serve as a base index. 
A number of possibilities were 
studied and tested. These included 
total assets, current assets, capital 
and surplus, sales or income, num- 
ber of Class A or A and B em- 
ployees. It was found that a com- 
bination of two factors best served 
(1) current as- 


as an “indicator”; 
sets, (2) annual sales or income. 
By current assets is meant goods 
on hand (including raw material, 
materials in process, finished mer- 
chandise or products) 
posits, securities, receivables and 


cash, de- 


similar items. The plan requires 
information on only those two ele- 
ments which are readily available 
from balance sheet and operating 
statements. For best results a sep- 
arate figure for goods on hand 
should be used. 

When these figures are obtained, 
then all that is necessary is to sup- 
ply the percentage shown—20% of 
current assets, or 5% in the case of 
goods on hand, and 10% of annual 
gross sales or income. These results 
added together produce the total 
so-called exposure index 
the table. The bond amount shown 
in the table, for the given exposure 
index, is the recommended mini- 


used in 


mum amount of honesty insurance 
for that 
other organization. 


particular employer or 
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The base is called “exposure in- 
dex” in view of the use to which it 
is put. As the Surety Association 
points out, it is not any estimate 
of an actual amount of exposure 
for the given insured. 


No Rusk Limit 


No exposure index, or recom- 


mended minimum, is needed for 
Burglary Insurance or for Hold-up 
Insurance. That exposure is known 
and controllable. The values to be 
insured through Fire Insurance are 
at least apparent and open to valu- 
ation. Not so Honesty Insurance. 


There is practically no limit, really, 


to the true exposure through risk 
of dishonesty. We are dealing with 
the human element. Supervisors as 
well as employers are subject to 
human judgments, weaknesses, per- 
formance and non-performance and 
blind spots. Audits are conducted 
by humans. Internal checks are 
only carried out through such hu- 
man beings. Systems are operated 
by people. None of us is perfect. 
vigilant. 
Furthermore, for the dishonest em- 


None are unrelentingly 


ployee, it is human _ ingenuity 
against human ingenuity. 

I once heard of a man who 
raised chickens and whose opera- 
tions came to be rather continuous- 
ly in the red because he too often 
found he had lost, during the night 
time, both chickens and eggs. To 


cure this situation, after other meth- 
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ods failed, he set up a camera and 
flash arrangement which was cal- 
culated to take a picture of the 
culprit. The next morning no 
chickens or eggs were missing but 
his camera and flash gun were 
gone. 

There is another story which has 
been told before but which I think 
is worth repeating as an example 
of the “human ingenuity” element. 
The watchmen at a certain factory 
saw one of the employees wheeling 
out a wheelbarrow full of sawdust. 
They stopped him. Search as they 
might through the sawdust, not a 
single article was found in it. This 
happened time after time. They 
suspiciously and dutifully examined 
each load. No valuable materials, 
no disposable parts, no high priced 
tools. As this went on, the watch- 
men began to look upon the prac- 
tice with some indulgence. There 
came a day, however, when they 
felt otherwise and, as the expres- 
sion goes, “heads rolled.” The su- 
perintendent of the plant discov- 
ered a rather large shortage in 
equipment. What had been taken? 
Wheelbarrows! 

There are no industry figures or 
statistics indicating the number or 
proportion of different amounts of 
blanket fidelity coverage as pres- 
ently carried. Some companies, 
however, have examined their own 
risks. The results are interesting, 
though disturbing. It would appear 
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that almost a third of the total 
number of coverages written on all 
be in the smallest 
amount in which any blanket type 
bond is written—$2,500. Estimates 
as high as 80% have been made as 
the percentage representing those 
in amounts less than $15,000. Is 
this not amazing? Yet dishonesty 
losses may at any time be sustained 
in amount sufficient to constitute a 


forms may 


catastrophe, perhaps to wipe out 
the enterprise. Considering the 
amounts carried, is it any wonder 
that most losses of any size are 
only fractionally insured? And that 
such a large loss total is unin- 
sured? 

Ernest Clark, Assistant Treasurer 
of J. C. Penney Company, in a talk 
before a National Retail Dry Goods 
Convention, declared 
that the very life of business de- 
pends on the proper insurance pro- 
gram. He further stated that “the 
most vulnerable spot that any or- 


Association 
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ganization has is the possibility of 
loss through infidelity or dishon- 
esty of an employee.” 

A table of recommended mini- 
mums is now at hand. It is realistic 
and related to experience. It will 
serve the company, the agent and 
the insured in solving the problem 
of “How Much Honesty Insur- 
ance?” An insured now has that 
help available in determining what 
for his own business is a reasonable 
amount to carry. 

For the agent this is a much 
needed tool in serving his client. 
The facts indicate that a real op- 
portunity is before him. He also 
has a responsibility. For the first 
time he has a means for carrying 
out that responsibility in really 
creditable fashion. 

Interested in knowing what the 
recommended minimum was for 
the employer of Mr. Integrity men- 
tioned at the beginning? It was 
$275,000. 


+ 


A woman is getting older when she is more 
concerned about how her shoes fit than her 
sweater. 

° ° ° 

Some people are always in debt because they 

spend what their friends think they earn. 
° ° ° 

A pedestrian is a man whose wife gets to the 
garage first. 

—The Indiana Agent 








@ Here is a detailed analysis of the many ques- 
tions being asked about the new three year 
compensation plan—with answers—for a program 


which is receiving acclaim for its simplicity and 


multiple benefits 


aS 
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The New Three Year Comp Plan 


Annual income twenty pounds, annual expenditure nineteen 
nineteen six, result happiness. Annual income twenty pounds, 
annual expenditure twenty pounds ought and six, result misery. 


HIS ARTICLE RELATES the fea- 
[ tures and development of a 
compensation rating program which 


should go a long way toward re- 
moving the writing of smaller com- 


pensation policies from the “spend- 
thrift” realn. 

It will cut by nearly two-thirds 
the costs of looking up rates and 
classifications, of writing and mail- 
ing policies, of preparing statistical 


cards, accounting entries, audit re- 
ports and the paper shuffling and 
file moving which are inherent in 
these operations. 

These routine clerical steps in 
policy issuance are expensive. The 
average compensation policy of un- 
der $100 runs about $46 premium 
a year. To make ends meet on this 
average “small policy” would re- 
quire an additional $7.00 a year in 
The com- 


company offices alone. 


mission to producers in the custom- 


—Dickens 


By WILLIAM LESLIE, JR. 


ary agency contract on this policy 
would be $4.60, a figure which 
would, at best, hardly cover the 
bare costs of clerical effort. 
However, taking the advice of 
Mr. Micawber, among others, we 
are embarked on a program, to re- 
duce costs rather than increase 
premiums. We feel that a solution 
to this uneconomic situation is now 
at hand in the issuance for a three 
year term at fixed rates of policies 
whose estimated annual prem!um 
is $100 or less. 
The principal 
program are: 


features of the 


(a) Selection of the plan is op- 
tional with both the company and 
the insured. 

(b) No rate changes during the 
three-year term with one minor ex- 
ception, i.e., 
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(c) The insurance carrier will ab- 
sorb rate increases due to higher 
statutory benefits up to those 
amounting to 10% in any one revi- 
sion—these are by far the most com- 
mon—but will endorse for more pre- 
mium where any single benefit 
amendment requires a rate change 
of 10% or more. 

(d) If the three-year estimated 
premium is paid in advance the 
final earned premium is reduced 
$10. Otherwise the estimated three- 
year premium is payable in equal 
annual installments. 

(e) As a deterrent against those 
who would avoid rate increases by 
means of the fixed rate but would 
cancel to take advantage of rate 
decreases, cancellations by the in- 
sured, except when retiring from 
business, will require a charge of 
$15 to be added to the pro-rata 
earned premium. 

(f) Reporting of statistics will 
be made at the end of the three- 
year term and can be made either 
in the aggregate for all policies by 
class and state or by simplified unit 
report. 

With this plan® the insured, the 
producer and the company will 
now deal with many aspects of the 
workmen’s compensation policy 
once every three years rather than 
annually—to the benefit of all three. 
The Casualty Committee of the 
National Association of Insurance 


Agents has endorsed the plan as a 


valuable step in producing needed 
economies in agency operation and 
as being in the public interest. A 
further significant development is 
that a comparable program for all 
general _ liability including 
audited lines such as manufactur- 
ers’ and contractors’ and products 


lines 


is also available. 

The present standard workmen's 
compensation policy form with the 
long term policy condition included 
is used for the issuance of these 
three Apart from 


year policies. 


showing the effective dates as run- 
ning for a three year term the only 
special entry needed on the decla- 


rations page is the addition of the 
words “Policy subject to three year 
fixed rate manual rules” or words 
to that effect. 

It is believed that most carriers 
will establish separate policy sym- 
bols or numbers and a sub-line of 
business code for these policies so 
as efficiently to take advantage of 
the savings under the option for 
reporting experience in the aggre- 
gate. Individual company practice 
will differ in detail as 
these matters and, therefore, this 


respects 


article can only point out the areas 
for “streamlining” that exist rather 
than specific methods. 


° At this writing (September 1956) all but three of the states have approved 
the plan. It is not available at present in California, Indiana and New York. 
State officials in Indiana favor the plan but there is presently a statutory bar 


to compensation policies being in force for more than one year 
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In the course of preparing this 
new plan for submission to state 
officials and field forces generally, 
the National staff 
Small Risk Committee drew up a 
series of the most frequently asked 
of these 


Council’s and 


questions. A summary 
questions and answers follows: 
Question: What advantages does 
this program offer to the insured? 
Answer: (a) The insured will 
not be affected by any rate change 
during the policy term other than 
the relatively unusual case of an 
increase of 10% or more approved 
by the Insurance Departments to 
be applicable to all outstanding 
policies. From history this 
means, as a practical matter, that 


past 


for this group of policies most rate 
increases due to workmen’s com- 
pensation benefit increases will be 
absorbed by the insurance com- 
pany. 

(b) If the insured pays the de- 
posit premium in advance he re- 
ceives a reduction of $10. This is 
a substantial saving for the average 
policy in this premium size group. 

(c) Under this program the in- 
sured will not be concerned with 
annual renewals of coverage, the 
annual reporting of payrolls and, 
if he chooses, the annual payment 
of premium and attendant book- 
keeping. 

What advantages does this pro- 
gram offer to the company? 

A report made to the National 
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Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners in 1951 of a study of ex- 
penses by size of risk showed that 
for risks under $100 the $10 ex- 
pense constant was inadequate and 


that an expense constant in the 
neighborhood of $17 indi- 
cated. This means that during the 
three year period a policy in this 


was 


premium size is producing on the 
average a deficit of about $21. It 
is hoped that the three year fixed 
rate policy program will produce 
savings adequate to offset this 
deficit. 

Is the writing of the three year 
fixed rate policy optional only on 
the part of the carrier? 

No. The rules intend that the 
writing of eligible risks under this 
program is optional on both sides. 
Both the insured and carrier would 
retain a right to elect to have the 
policy written pursuant to the gen- 
eral rules of the manual. 

Does the eligibility requirement 
of $100 annual premium or less in- 
clude loss and expense constants, 
premium from increased limits of 
liability under Coverage B, pre- 
mium from additional medical cov- 
erage and the like? 

The $100 premium size is the 
total coverage 
provided by the policy including 
such above. 
The term “manual premium” in 
Rule 2a is intended to sweep in all 
of these items. 


premium for all 


items as mentioned 
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May a three year policy be writ- 
ten at fixed rates containing both 
per capita and payroll rated classi- 
fications? 

Yes. However, the program does 


exclude policies covering only per 


capita classes because there is a 
separate section in the basic man- 
ual applicable to such policies. 

What do you do with a risk 
which at inception produces less 
than $100 of premium annually, 
but has increased in size during 
the term? 

Once a policy is issued under 
these vill remain under 
them until expiration or cancella- 
tion regardless of change in size. 
However, a three year fixed rate 


rules it 


policy cannot be renewed on the 
same basis if, upon expiration of 
the first policy, it is discovered that 
the risk is no longer eligible. 

A large risk has a small seg- 
ment of its operations located in 
one state, and the small segment 
is separately insured and produces 
an annual premium of less than 
$100. Is this segment of operations 
eligible for a three year fixed rate 
policy? 

A segment of an interstate risk 
not subject to experience rating 
which meets the eligibility require- 
ments of the rules may be written 
on the three year fixed rate basis. 
However, if a policy is subject to 
interstate experience rating, it 
would not be eligible for such 


jQ- 
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treatment. The same rules also 


apply with respect to a risk hav- 


ing two or more operations in a 
single state. 

Does Rule 3, “Rates” prohibit a 
change in classification during the 
policy term, inasmuch as a change 
in classification normally requires 
a change in rates? 
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The rule is not intended to inter- 
fere with the correction of a mis- 
classified risk. Therefore, the pres- 
sent practices pertaining to classi- 
fication changes apply to the three 
year fixed rate policies just as they 


do to other policies. 

When a three year policy is can- 
celled in mid-term with a subse- 
quent rewriting either in the same 
company or in another company, 
what rate should be applied to the 
rewrite? 

The proper rate would be that 
applicable under such circum- 
stances had successive annual poli- 
cies been written. 

What is the basis of the $15 
charge for cancellation by the in- 
sured? 

The cancellation rules are based 
on the theory that it is desirable 
to establish a fee large enough to 
deter the insured from cancelling 
his policy in order to take advan- 
tage of rate decreases occurring 
during the three year term, as can- 
cellation by the insured under 
such circumstances would work 
only in one way; to the detriment 
of the Inasmuch as the 
carrier is absorbing all rate in- 
ones 


carrier. 
creases, except the unusual 
in an amount of 10% or more ap- 
plicable to outstanding policies 
(e.g. those resulting from 
amendment) it is only equitable 
that there be a deterrent to the 
insured’s taking unfair advantage 


law 
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of interim rate decreases. To pre- 
vent this situation the application 
of a flat fee is made in addition 
to the normal pro-rata cancellation. 
Since this new program is optional 
for the insured as well as the car- 
rier and, furthermore, pro-rata can- 
cellation will be permitted where 
the insured retires from business 
this should work no hardship on 
those selecting the program in 
good faith. Actually, the $15 
charge is offset to a considerable 
degree by the fact that it is ap- 
plied on top of pro-rata cancella- 
tion in lieu of the usual short rate 
procedure. Also, the expense con- 
stant is pro-rated whereas normally 
a full expense constant is charged. 
Another factor minimizing the im- 
pact is that if the deposit pre- 
mium is paid in advance, the in- 
sured still retains the pro-rata por- 
tion of the $10 discount. 

Is the 10% figure as contained 
in Rule 3, “Rates” intended to be 
cumulative, that is, if a number of 
rate revisions should occur during 
the policy term adding up to more 
than 10% should the policy be en- 
dorsed? 

No. The 10% figure is not in- 
tended to be cumulative but to 
apply only to a single increase 
amounting to 10% or more when 
applicable to outstanding policies. 

Will it be necessary to have spe- 
cial policy forms for use with this 
program? 
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No. The standard 


workmen’s compensation and em- 
ployers’ liability policy now in use 
throughout the country may be 
in providing coverage for 
risks written under this program. 
Condition 2 “Long-Term Policy” 
must be included in the company’s 
policy or else the “Long-Term Pol- 
icy Endorsement” must be used. 
Must these policies be reported 
under the Unit Statistical Plan? 
No. At the option of the carrier 
these policies may be reported in 
a block. Many carriers will estab- 
line of business 


provisions 


used 


lish a separate 
code or special policy symbol so 
as to clearly separate this block of 
business at the time the premium 
is entered. 

The experience of the three year 
policy shall be assigned to the 
year in which the policy becomes 
effective. Does this mean that the 
full three year unearned premium 
must be established at inception? 

No. At the option of the carrier 
and subject to the controlling 
regulations of the various states 
the three year unearned premium 
may be established at inception or 
apportioned among the annual pe- 
riods. 

No new program of this sort 
comes to life without the co- 
operative effort of many people. 
Of course there was nothing basi- 
cally new about the idea of a term 
policy, it already having wide and 
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long standing usage in other fields. 
However, there were special prob- 
lems to be worked out in the work- 
men’s compensation area. The Na- 
tional Council’s Special Committee 
on Small Risks thoroughly ex- 
plored every suggestion from every 
quarter for a solution to this prob- 
lem. These suggestions came from 
member and subscriber carriers, 
from producers, from insureds, from 
rating organizations staffs, from 
individual insurance departments 
and from committees of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance 
Commissioners. The committee put 
each suggestion to the acid test, 
(i.e. will it produce economies?) by 
first hand research and experiment 
in their own offices. 

A rather intriguing side feature 
to the introduction of this program 
is the possibility it has for opening 
up an avenue for business. 
The typical workmen’s compensa- 
tion statute exempts employers of 
fewer than, say, 3 to 5 employees 
from the act. Under almost every 
one of these statutes, however, 
such employers may elect to be 
Heretofore, for obvious 
reasons, there has not been 
particularly intensive “sales” drive 


netw 


covered. 
any 


to encourage this sort of small em- 
ployer to take out workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance. One agent of 
national prominence has told me 
he intends to recommend this cov- 
erage to many of his clients, for 
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example law offices, real estate 
agencies, small retail stores and the 
like, where, until now, the annual 
“red tape” for the insured himself 
has been such as to make the 
proposition unattractive. 

It will be possibly another year 
or so before we know how well 
this three year plan has “taken.” 
from policies 


Early indications 


filed 


in our administrative offices 





gives us reason to believe that this 


program is being received favor- 
ably by insureds, producers and 
carriers. Each of those groups will 
be relieved of many costly and 
annoying annual clerical operations 
which have tended to make the 
purchase and issuance of small 
compensation policies a burden- 
some business all around. 
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“You take care of the underwriting, Smith, and we'll watch the commissions!” 
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Liability of Landlord—A man who 
wanted to visit a tenant in an apart- 
ment house was walking along a con- 
crete path leading from the street to 
the entrance. His overcoat caught on 
one of the iron posts, used to support 
chains separating the grass plots from 
the walks, causing him to fall and in- 
jure himself. In his suit for damages 
against the landlord he was awarded 
$615.00 by the jury. The appellate 
court affirmed the judgment, holding 
that there was sufficient evidence to 
support the jury’s finding that the 
landlord was negligent. (Hedges v. 
Housing Authority of Atlantic City 
(New Jersey 1952) 91 A. 2d. 88.) 
a ee 

Liability of Beauty Shop—A woman 
was badly burned on the head while 
receiving a machineless permanent 
wave in a beauty shop. The operator 
had undertaken to give the permanent 
without cost because of the woman’s 
dissatisfaction with a previous perma- 
nent given the woman by the same 
operator while the latter was employed 


at another shop. In the injured wom- 
an’s suit for damages the jury returned 
a $2,000 verdict against the owners of 
the beauty shop even though they 
maintained that in giving this particu- 
lar permanent the operator was not 
their employee and that therefore they 
were not liable for her negligence. 
The judgment was affirmed on appeal. 
(Grenawalt v. Nyhuis (Michigan 1952) 
55 N. W. 2d. 736.) 


ant 9 
Liability of Bottler—A man inserted a 
coin in a soft drink vending machine 
maintained by a bottler in his place of 
employment and received a bottle of 
cola. As he was attempting to open 
the bottle by using the cap remover, 
it broke in his hand, cutting him. He 
sued the bottler and recovered a judg- 
ment on the jury’s verdict in his favor. 
The appellate court affirmed the judg- 
ment, holding that the evidence war- 
ranted the jury’s finding that the bottle 
was defective. (Mead v. Bottling Com- 
pany ( Massachusetts 1952) 108 N. E. 
2d. 757.) 











The Italian liner Andrea Doria is shown sinking off Nantucket Island after its collision with 


Stockholm in one of the most puzzling marine disasters in years. 
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TRAIN 


The trailer-truck at left struch 
and upset a one-car commute 
train near Wildwood, N. J., in 
juring 19 passengers on train 


The truck driver was killed. 








WIND STORM 


High winds caused this loading 
bridge near Cleveland to crash, 
injuring two men working on it. 
Replacement cost is estimated at 


$2,000,000. 
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Three girls escaped unhurt from this crushed car which, swerving in front of truck, caused 


the trailer, loaded with logs, to overturn near St. Augustine, Texas. 
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of this agency puzzler 





@ One of the most pertinent subjects for the agent 
today is how to meet direct writer competition and 
here is given a point-by-point plan for that very 
problem that gives a practical solution to each phase 





If Customers Are Your Problem 


READ reports of 
agent’s association conventions 


YOU HAVE 


I 
and meetings, and have glanced— 
even hurriedly—through the insur- 
ance trade publications for the past 
four or five years you will be 
struck by the fact that there has 
been a tremendous beating of the 
drums for better and more aggres- 
sive salesmanship in the acquiring 
of and very 
little discussion on how to keep 
them from straying away once they 


new customers 


are in the fold. 

This strange 
consider the fact that it costs an 
agent a considerable amount of 
time, effort and money to put a 
new customer on the books. If the 
customer fails to renew, the agent 
loses the premium income and the 
amount of his original investment, 
and, in addition, must spend 
MORE time and money finding a 
customer to replace the one he has 
lost! 

Furthermore, customers who “go 


seems when you 
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E. RHEA HURD, JR. 
away mad” seldom hesitate to tell 
their friends and neighbors of their 
grievances—whether real or im- 
aginary—and thus help to create an 
unfavorable impression of ycur 
agency in the minds of people who 
might normally be prospects. For 
these reasons an agent should 
spend as much (or more) time in 
the care and feeding of his present 
customers as he does in prospect- 
ing for new accounts. 

Before discussing ways and 
means of providing good customer 
relations it seems to me that we 
should know something about cus- 
tomers. How are they “born”? 
What actually takes place before 
and after a sale? What are some 
of the more common customer rela- 
tions “diseases”? 

Statistics show that better than 
three-fourths of the average salary 
goes for these necessities: Food, 
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clothing, shelter, transportation to 
and from work and medical care. 
Take out a further bite for taxes 
and you will see that very little 
money remains with which to buy 
so-called luxuries. With easy credit, 
loans and charge accounts singing 

siren song of “buy today and pay 
tomorrow” lack of money ceases to 
be on obstacle and all that remains 
is for the prospective buyer to con- 
himself that the thing he 
wants isn’t a luxury but a neces- 
goes 
through the mental gymnastics of 


vince 


sity. In other words he 


converting “wants” into “needs.” 
INTANGIBLE Opps 


In addition to their ability to 
rationalize their champagne tastes 
with their beer incomes most men 
are gamblers. Paradoxically enough, 
the head of the house will fiercely 

. . but not his 
that he is op- 
posed to insurance, it’s just that 


protect his family . 
property. It isn’t 
there are so many more things he'd 
rather have. Unless the odds are 
stacked heavily against him he is 
willing to gamble that he won't 
have a loss and is inclined to be 
resentful when you single him out 
as a prospect. 

Let’s suppose, however, that you 
are a good salesman. That you are 
able to arouse his interest and ulti- 
mately gain his confidence to such 
a degree that he buys your policy. 
At this point you are probably 
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ready to breathe a sigh of relief 
and relax. Don’t for heaven's sake. 
Just remember two things: Your 
customer has to give up something 
he really wanted in order to buy 
your policy, and the changes which 

civil 
not his. 


made a customer out of th’ 
ian” were all your doing, 


Essentially he didn’t change at all. 
It’s like trying to grab a heavy 
object floating down the river. If 
you don’t continue to keep a tight 
grip on the object it will be carried 


away by the current! 

Now, what often happens after 
the sale? You will assume the ac- 
count is “sewed up” because the 
policy is written for a term and 
move on to other prospects. Your 
brand new customer will probably 
put the policy in his desk or strong 
box and immediately become di- 
verted by other interests. Soon he’s 
back on the treadmill trying to 
figure out how to get the things he 
can’t afford. The impression you 
made begins to dim; the confidence 
you inspired gives way to doubts. 
Was it the best insurance deal he 
could have made? Are your serv- 
ices as important as you said they 
were? Does ho really need the 


policy you sold to him? 


Distant RELATIONS 
Gradually he forgets all about 
you, particularly if he doesn't see 
or hear from you, and gets no use 
or pleasure from your product or 
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service. That is why a sustained 
customer relations program is so 
important. 

Setting up and maintaining such 
a program is not always easy. 
Often, it is the victim of certain 
diseases which, if not cured, can 
resu!t in the death of, or serious 
crippling of, the victim. For in- 
stance, there is Term-itis, a belief 
by a. agent or broker that his busi- 
ness is secure because the policy 
is written for a year or longer. 
Then there is Office Detail Fever, 
a form of self-hypnosis which con- 
vinces an agent or broker that he 
can't possibly keep in touch with 
his customers because of the press 
of work in his office. Finally, there 
is Normal Turnover Fatigue which 
results in a fatalistic state of mind 
that attempts to justify loss of cus- 
tomers as part of the natural busi- 
ness cycle. 

Customer relations diseases are 
not confined to agents or brokers. 
There are several which attack cus- 
tomers. They occur at regular in- 
tervals and may be defined as 
follows: First Month. 
doubts wisdom of purchase. Doesn't 
understand what he bought and 
wishes he’d spent the money on a 
new set of golf clubs. Sixth Month. 
Customer beginning to get lone 
some. Wonders whatever happened 
to his agent. (Can’t even remem- 
ber what look like.) Keeps 


looking for the “service” he was 


Customer 


you 
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promised. Ninth Month. Customer 
is now in a mood to listen to sweet 


talk by your competitors who, 


knowing you won't send out re- 
newal policy until 60 days before 
expiration, have begun their cam- 
paigns 30 days ahead of you. 
Twelfth Month. Customer has com- 
pletely forgotten you and if com- 
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S 


petition (nore on this later) has 
been successful, either you have a 
tremendous selling job to do 

or you are too late! 

Naturally, all of your customers 
don't contract these diseases, But a 
good many of them do. One look 
at the increase in premium writ- 
ings of the direct writers should 
convince you that there has been 
customer 
few 


a sizeable turnover in 


accounts during the past 
years. 

An interesting sidelight on lost 
customers is that sometimes they 
are excellent prospects if you are 
willing to go after them. It’s quite 
possible that the customer who 
went away mad doesn’t always stay 
mad. The customer who made a 
often finds that 


doesn’t always 


new connection 


the new broom 
sweep clean. But they seldom will 
come back voluntarily; they must 
be sought and solicited. I know of 
at least three agents who have been 
successful in lost 


regaining cus- 


tomers simply by setting up a 


program of solicitation 


and following through with the 


planned 


necessary personal visits. 

A moment ago I spoke of “com- 
petition” and its possible effect on 
your customers. The term, I be- 
lieve, is still very much misunder- 
stood. Actually, it includes any- 
thing which will change the favor- 
able attitude a customer has for 
you at the time you make a sale. 
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There are four kinds of compe- 
tition which every agent and broker 
faces: 


1. Orner Stock Company AGENTS 


They are not all competitors. In 
fact you need worry only about 


those who are young and those 
who are hungry. The young, just 
getting started, have courage, 


stamina and a desire for success. 
They're doorbell pushers; they 
make calls in the evenings. Being 
grateful for the business, they treat 
a small policyholder as though he 
were the head of a corporation. 
They constantly keep in touch 
with him. They give him lots of 
love and affection. The same is true 
of the hungry agent except that 
his incentive is the most compelling 
in the world: an empty stomach. 
Most other agents are making a 
comfortable living and apparently 
feel they can afford to lose a cer- 
tain amount of business. They say 
they haven't time to keep in touch 
with their own customers, so they 
certainly won't be bothering your 
accounts. 


2. New Prospects 


Whenever you call on new pros- 
pects you are using time which 
conceivably could belong to your 
present customers. Don’t get me 
wrong. I know you must get new 
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A customer relations plan that can be adapted by any agent to maintain the 


vital “personal contact” relation so necessary for today’s competition 


business on the books, and in order 3. Direct Writer SALESMEN 

to do it you've got to make per- 

sonal calls. But, unless you have Currently, these boys are con- 
some form of “baby sitter’ who sidered the number one compe- 
can keep your present customers tition by many agents. We have 
happy, you have a form of com-_ been biting our figurative nails 
petition everytime you make a_ about the prices they offer. Cer- 


prospect call. tainly price is a factor very much 
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in the minds of today’s insurance 
buyer but if the direct writers are 
providing a threat to the American 
Agency System they are doing so 
not so much from price but be- 
cause of their aggressive salesman- 
ship. The same won’t-take-no-for- 
an-answer type of salesmanship 
that the young or hungry stock 
agent uses; the same type of sales- 
manship you used the first year 
you were in business! Aside from 
the law of averages, which always 
seems to work for persistent sales- 
men, what other weapons does the 
direct writer salesman have? Not 
many. His knowledge of the in- 
surance business is limited to cer- 
tain pre-digested facts about a few 
lines of coverage. His quotas, calls 
and territory are determined for him 
by his sales manager. As an in- 
surance specialist, he can’t hold a 
candle to you. Why is he danger- 
ous? Because he is constantly mak- 
ing calls on people; building up 
their self-importance; and selling 
them on the fact that “insurance 
isn’t complicated so why bother 
with a local agent.” 


DatLy TEST 


Everyday they are putting your 
“independence” to the acid test. 
The life of an independent agent 
is not all beer and skittles. It takes 
a top salesman and a self-starter to 
be a successful independent agent, 


because independence simply 
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means you are on your own. You 
can call on your customers or leave 
them alone; can set your 
quotas and keep them or drift with 
the tide; you can send out renew- 
als by mail and hope for the best 


you 


or you can maintain a close rela- 
tionship with your customers. All 


threats, 
your 


this without inspiration, 
prodding, or control from 


companies! 
4. ConsuMER Propucts 


I have already discussed the tre- 
mendous drain which the purchase 
of necessities places on the average 
family budget. You need only look 
through the advertising pages of 
a national magazine to see that 
thousands of manufacturers are 
producing products which are com- 
peting with you for what remains 
of the paycheck. The more people 
resent having to pay for necessities 
the more they are determined to 
spend the remainder for things 
they really want—and wanting in- 
surance isn’t “doin’ what comes 
naturally.” This, I think, is your 
strongest form of competition! 

People must be made to want in- 
surance before they can be con- 
vinced that they Your 
problem, therefore, is to win their 
minds, not their pocketbooks; to 
make them want insurance more 
than they want a new suit, a TV 
set or a thousand other products, 


need it. 
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services or forms of entertainment. 
Once a man or woman wants some- 
thing he or she will find a way to 
get it and to pay for it! 

Now that we have defined and 
analyzed the various forms of com- 
petition with which you are faced 
let’s see what can be done to keep 
ahead of it. In the final analysis 
there are, I think, only two forms 
of positive action you can take. 
Service and Advertising. 

Let’s start with service. Or rath- 
er let’s start by putting service in 
its proper place. Webster says that 
it is “performance of labor for the 
benefit of another.” Yet, 
policy has been sold and no losses 


once a 


occur, there isn’t too much in the 
way of actual personal service that 
you can perform. 

On the other hand there is a 
great deal you can and should do 
in the way of personal attention. 
This is not simply a pre-occupation 
with words. It goes much deeper 
than that, for while you cannot al- 
ways offer personal service, you 
can always provide personal atten- 
tion in the form of regular visits 
(in person or by mail or ‘phone) 
with customers. And out of 
these visits may come an oppor- 
tunity to provide a specific serv- 


your 


ice! 

Incidentally, the most important 
service you perform is the original 
sale of the policy, yet I'll bet few 
of your customers consider it so. 
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This attitude is well expressed by 
an item which appeared on the 
front page of a newspaper recently 


which defined insurance as “the 
business of protecting you against 
everything but the agent.” The 
real difference between the Ameri- 
can Agency System and the direct 
writer is that the original sale is 
the beginning of personal atten- 
tion and possibly personal service. 
In the case of the direct writer the 
original sale is both the beginning 
and the end of the contact. 

If “competition” is the hour- 
to-hour impact made by other 
products and services which are 
continuously exerting a powerful 
pressure on your customers, and 
“personal attention” is the basis for 
combatting this competition then 
the key to a successful customer 
relations program is a sustained 
plan of year-in and year-out cus- 
tomer follow-up. 

I have an idea that one reason 
customer relations plans sometimes 
fail is that many agents are led into 
a false feeling of security by the 
principle of his ownership of ex- 
pirations. Before you boil me in oil 
as a heretic let me hasten to ex- 
plain. The principle, as a basis o! 
understanding between stock com- 
panies and their agents is both 
equitable and sound. As a matte 
of fact it is one of the basic pre- 
American 


cepts of the Agency 


System. But, while an agent does 
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own exclusively the knowledge of 
the day, month and year « given 
policy will expire, he has no direct 
control over the customer's deci- 
sion to renew. The only possible 
way in which he can cash in on his 
ownership of expirations is to take 
the to 
them to renewals! 


necessary steps convert 


No True 


Few, if any, agents can establish 
and maintain, single-handedly, a 
customer relations program based 
entirely oa personal visits. In the 
first place he simply hasn't the 
time. Secondly, since sales are 
made every day in the year, there 
is no day when one or more cus- 
tomers are not subject to the “dis- 
eases” I have already mentioned. 

It would seem, therefore, that, in 
addition to personal visits, an agent 
must also use the next two most 
“personal” media: letters and tele- 
phone calls. The 5-2-1 Plan (illus- 
trated and explained) shows one 
way in which visits, phone calls 
and letters may be combined into 
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an easv-to-follow plan. This Plan 
spaces a phone call or personal visit 
every fourth month; provides 8 op- 
portunities for personal attention; 
features the agent’s experience, 
knowledge, availability, and serv- 
ice facilities. Furthermore, it pro- 
vides a logical reason for making 
each customer contact. 

Sch a plan can be adjusted eas- 
ily to fit your own requirements 
and ideas both as to frequency and 
spacing of customer contacts. 

In the final analysis the care and 
feeding of customers may be 
summed up this way: 

Understand your “competition” 
and its possible effect on your cus- 
tomers. 

Begin, right after each sale, to 
keep your customer thinking fav- 
orably of you through personal at- 
tention. 

Apply personal attention all the 
time; personal service when the 
opportunity presents itself. 

Use advertising to do parts of 
the job you can’t handle yourself. 
Make it work for you. 


Any speed is too fast, brother, if you drive 
one way and look the other! 
—The Wisconsin Underwriter 





@ The owner-contractor is subject to a host of 
liability suits, though not engaged in any of the 
work, and this erticle outlines important facts 


that the producer needs to know 
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HE WORD “PROTECTIVE is used 

here in the sense of meaning 
to protect or afford protection, such 
as a Protective Tariff protecting 
domestic producers or one primari- 
ly designed to secure protection. 
In the parlance of insurance, pro- 
tective or contingent liability in- 
cluding property damage coverage 
is available to contractors, owners, 
lessors, tenants and principals who, 


in many instances and under var- 
ious conditions, fail to realize the 


importance of this insurance to 
cover their responsibilities and ex- 
posures to suits as the result of 
acts of others. 

As an illustration, consider an 
owner, meaning any individual, 
firm or corporation who may de- 
cide to erect an apartment building 
under the guise of a General Con- 
tractor. No work is to be performed 
by the general contractor; all work 
is let out to independent contrac- 
tors. 

The owner-contractor, although 
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By R. J. FOSTER 





not engaged in any of the work, 
can under the law be held liable 
for injuries sustained not only by 
the public but also by employees 
of the sub-contractors. 

In New York State an owner, 
acting as general contractor, is sub- 
ject to the Labor Laws of 1921, 
Chapter 50, Article 7, Section 200, 
which reads “General duty to pro- 
tect health and safety of employ- 
ees. All places to which this chap- 
ter applies shall be so constructed, 
equipped, arranged, operated and 
conducted as to provide reasonable 
and adequate protection to the 
lives, health and safety to all per- 
sons employed therein. The Board 
shall make rules to carry into ef- 
fect the provisions of this section.” 
In connection with the foregoing, 
here is a case that was argued and 
decided, briefly outlined as follows. 

Owner, acting as general con- 
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tractor, supervising the construc- 
tion of a building, had the duty of 
supplying employee of a sub-con- 


tractor with a safe place to work. 
(Semanchuck v. Fifth Avenue and 
37th Street Corporation, 1942, 264 
App. Vid. 329, 35 N. Y. S. 2d. 305, 
appeal denied 289 N. Y. 635, 44 
N. E. 2d 420, affirmed in part and 
reversed in part on other grounds 
290 N. Y. 412, 49 N. E. 2d 507.) 
Plaintiff in this case while em- 
ployed by a sub-contractor in the 
construction of a building, was in- 
jured as the result of a fall through 
shaft or opening. The jury made a 
finding, which is sustained by the 
evidence that both the owner and 
the contractor were negligent in 
barriers and 
guards around shafts required by 
Section 241 of the Labor Law. 


failing to provide 


PERTINENT CASE 

Another case bearing considera- 
tion and pertinent to subject at 
hand is the following. 

Duty of owner of building to 
protect employee of one installing 
elevator is independent of relation 
of servant and employer. (Casper- 
sen v. La Salla Bros., 1930, 253 3. 
9. 491, 171 N. E. 754.) 

Plaintiff in this case was a serv- 
ant of the Otis Elevator Company 
and was installing an elevator in 
a building then in course of con- 
struction. Beside the elevator well 
was a shaft for a stairway. The 
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shaft was not visible, however, on 
the ground floor where plaintiff 
was at work, except by lifting up 
one’s eyes and looking to the floors 
above. There was nothing to mark 
its presence to the casual observer. 
Far up in the shaft, on the tenth 
or eleventh floor, masons, on a 
scaffold, were using tiles and brick. 
One of the bricks, falling from the 
scaffold, struck the plaintiff on the 
head while he stood beneath the 
shaft, intent upon his work. In this 
action for damages, two defend- 
ants have been joined. One, La 
Salla Brothers, Incorporated, a sub- 
contractor for the masonry work, 
was the employer of the bricklayer. 
The other, Omaha Realty Com- 
pany, Incorporated, the owner of 
the building, was in substance a 
general contractor, maintaining 
general supervision through a su- 
perintendent on the scene. The 
court ruled that the defendant is 
not chargeable with the negligence 
of the masons, the servants of the 
sub-contractor. It is chargeable 
with its own negligence in failing 
to guard the ways against perils 
unknown to the worker. 

The court further said in the 
striving after safety, an owner or 
contractor is not required to go 
beyond the bounds of what is prac- 
ticable and reasonable. 

Reasonable men might not un- 
reasonably say that it was a peril 
of this order that felled plaintiff. 
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In addition to protective, the 
owner contractor should, for ade- 
quate liability protection carry an 
Owners, Landlords and Tenants 
Liability policy, insuring him 
against claims arising out of the 
premises such as the existence of 
the land, including sidewalks and 
ways immediately adjoining. An 
accident could very well occur and 
not be directly attributed to the 
construction work, 

In the determination of premium 
which is subject to audit, the total 
cost would be the unit of exposure, 
meaning the total cost to the owner 
contractor of all work let or sub-let 
in connection with each specific 
project, including the cost of all 
labor, materials and equipment 
furnished, used or delivered for use 
in the execution of such work, 
whether furnished by the owner, 
contractor or the sub-contractor, in- 
cluding all fees, allowances, bo- 
nuses or commissions made, paid 
or due. 

The unit of exposure to which 
the rates are applied is each $100 
of total cost. Separate rates apply 
for the first $500,000, the second 
$500,000 and all over $1,000,000 
total cost of each specific project. 
There are many other exposures to 
which this type of coverage is 
available, viz., the owner of a 
building engages a window cleaner 
under contract, building moving 
operations by contractor, building 
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moving operations by an owner, 
building wrecking operations by 
contractor, building wrecking oper- 
ations by an owner. The premium 
on these two building wrecking 
classifications are based on thé area 
of the buildings and vary in ac- 
cordance with the type of con- 
struction. 


R. J. Foster 


THE AUTHOR: 


Mr. Foster is supervising underwriter 


in the Compensation and Liability 
division of the Firemen’s Insurance 
Company of Newark. He has been 
with the company 34 years and was 
educated in the public schools of 
Newark. He is a veteran of World 
War I. 
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To continue, cleaning or renovat- 
ing outside surfaces of buildings or 
window cleaning, building owner's 
only. Construction operations—Fed- 
eral, state or local housing author- 
ities, construction operations—own- 
er. Logging and lumbering opera- 
tions—owner. Mining—not surface 
mining—owner. Oil or gas opera- 
tions in field—owner or contractor 
and also miscellaneous contracting 
operations, such as Freight han- 
dling and hauling work, performed 
by independent contractors inde- 
pendently of construction or dem- 
olition operations. Architects, engi- 
neers or surveyors in connection 
with construction or demolition op- 
erations performed by contractors, 
which shall exclude coverage for 
claims arising out of faulty design, 
maps, plans or specifications. 

Interests for whom installation, 
removal servicing or demonstration 
of goods or products are performed 
by independent contractors, 

Owners, contractors or munici- 
palities for demolition of structures 
other than buildings. 

Ship owners or ship operators for 
operations performed on board ship 
or in connection with the loading 
or unloading of ships. 

Contractors for shipwright and 
other work on board ships. 

Permits—building demolition op- 
erations — municipalities, premium 
based on per permit applies to mu- 
nicipalities in connection with per- 
mits issued for demolition work not 
performed for the municipality. 

Permits—construction operations— 
municipalities—premium based on 
total cost and applies to municipal- 
ities in connection with permits is- 
sued for construction or erection 
work not performed for the muni- 
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cipality, such as the construction, 
erection or repair of buildings and 
other structures, sidewalks, streets, 
highways, sidewalk or street open- 
ings; cleaning or renovating build- 
ings; window cleaning; awning or 
sign erection; remodeling or re- 
building of store fronts; replace- 
ment of plate glass windows. 

Permits for operations of vehicles 
exceeding legal dimensions in New 
York State rates includes completed 
operations. 

Railroad Protective Liability ap- 
plicable in all cases where the Rail- 
road is the named insured. 

Operations involving no work 
within fifty feet of track on which 
Railroad trains run or which involve 
no exposure to actual railroad train 
hazards. 


Operations N. O. C. (railroad). 


Protective insurance on ali the 
foregoing can be issued at full 
manual rates or on a deductible 
basis. 

Deductible Liability 
is a method of coverage which the 
insured agrees to contribute up to 
a specified sum, per claim or per 
accident, towards the amount paid 
to claimants as damages. 

Policies may be written for one 


insurance 


year, three years or for the full 

period of each specific contract. 
Up to this point protective lia- 

bility has been summarized where 


the premium is predicated on the 
basis of cost of contract and area. 
An attempt will now be made to 


cover those types of exposures 
where protective is not necessary 
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In addition to window cleaners, there is a special form for publishers 


and when a reduction in rate is 
permissible. 

Department stores, floor cover- 
ing stores and many others may 


have installation work performed 


by their own employees and also 
by independent contractors. 
If the 


Owners, 


stores are insured for 
Tenants 


Damage, 


Landlords and 


Liability and Property 
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Bodily Injury and damage to prop- 
erty of others arising out of the 
installation work performed by em- 
ployees and independent contrac- 
tors is considered incidental to the 
store. 

An Owners, Landlords and Ten- 
ants Liability policy on a one or 
two family dwelling includes new 
construction operations, including 
changing the size of or moving 
buildings or other structures at the 
insured premises unless for the 
purposes of changing the use of the 
premises to other than one or two 
family dwelling occupancy exclu- 
sively and demolition of the prem- 
ises. An owner of a one or two 
family dwelling does not require 
protective coverage for the work 
as explained above performed by 
an independent contractor or con- 


tractors. 
CERTAIN CONDITIONS 


If an owner or lessor leases the 
premises to another, the O. L. and 
T. rate for such premises is re- 
duced if certain qualifications are 
met, such as the leasing of a build- 
ing under a written lease to others 
and the lessee controls and oper- 
ates all elevators and has charge 
and control of the premises (except 
that the lessor may undertake the 
repair or maintenance for the pre- 
servation only of such premises, 
but does not furnish light, heat or 
power), coverage for the lessor for 
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the portion of premises leased un- 
der such conditions may be pro- 
vided at 50% of the rates and min- 
imum premium. The minimum 
premiums per policy shall not be 
less than the standard minimum of 
$10 Bodily Injury and $5 Property 
Damage. 

This rule shall also apply to 
owners of premises sold under a 
contract of conditional sale. 
buildings 


Elevators in such 


would also be subject to the 50% 
discount with the exception of fac- 
tory elevators not one story, eleva- 


tors, lessor’s only. 


Warehouse elevators, private (fac- 
tory) in buildings occupied exclu- 
sively by a single tenant and used 
for storing manufactured products 
for distribution purposes not one 
story, lessor’s only. Also warehouse 
elevators—private (mercantile) in 
buildings occupied exclusively by a 
single tenant and used for storing 
merchandise where no sales opera- 
tions are conducted and entirely 
separated from tenants’ stores or 
other sales places, not one story, 
lessor’s only. These elevators are 
not subject to the 50% reduction in 
rate. Full manual rates for these 
elevators must apply whether in- 
sured separately or if the owner or 
lessor is added as an additional in- 
terest to the tenant’s or lessee’s 
policy. 

Escalators (lessors only). 

The Bodily injury rates for this 
classification shall be 25% of the 
rate applicable to the interest in 
occupancy. 

This reduced rate would apply 
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for lessors who do not control or 
operate the elevators. 


A tenant of part of a building 
may operate an elevator in com- 
mon with but not for other tenants 
and may feel he has no liability as 
he has no interest as owner of the 
elevator or the building. However, 
a tenant has a definite liability un- 
der these conditions although it is 
not as great as the owner’s, hence 
the manual provides for a reduc- 
tion in rate. If the tenant operating 
the elevator does not furnish pow- 
er, control or undertake repair or 
maintenance of the elevator, a lia- 
bility policy may be written to 
cover such tenant at 50% of the full 
unmodified rates which would be 
applicable to the elevator when 
operated by the owner or general 
lessee of the building. 

Finally, there is another form of 
protective insurance which is called 
Principals’ protective and provided 
for under a special Principals’ pro- 
tective policy. This form of cover- 
age is designed principally for 
newspaper publishers. The cover- 
age applies when the newspaper 
publisher wishes to exclude from 
his Workmen’s Compensation pre- 
mium computation the remunera- 
tion of newsboys who are inde- 
(he is re- 


pendent contractors, 
quired to indemnify his workmen’s 
compensation insurer against loss 
because of injuries to such boys). 
The purpose of this policy is to 
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protect the publisher against lia- 
bility for such newsboys and to 
protect him, if he so elects, against 
liability to others from the activ- 
ities of the newsboys. 

There is a schedule of rates es- 
tablished to apply; the top rate 
applying to the first hundred boys 
and a slight reduction in rate for 
the next four hundred boys, an- 
other rate for the next five hundred 
boys, and so on. 

Principals’ protective liability to 
independent contractors and for in- 
dependent contractors is also avail- 
able to other newspaper publishers 
and would apply to those concerns 
that hire salesmen supposedly as 
independent contractors but at the 
time of an injury the court may 
say that they are employees and 
not independent contractors. The 
same principle of reimbursement, 
therefore, would apply as it would 
to a newspaper publisher. 

Owners and Contractors Protec- 
tive Liability Insurance is contin- 
gent and inexpensive but often ov- 
erlooked. 

No matter what care an owner 
may take in selecting a contractor 
and regardless of the contract be- 
tween them it is possible for an 
owner to find himself party to a 
law suit arising from acts of the 
contractor. This is very obvious 
from the two law suits cited. 

The contractor finds need of this 
kind of insurance if he sublets 
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some of his work as he will find The general contractor has obli- 
himself with problems similar to gations he cannot delegate or sign 
that of the owner. away by contract. 
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“I'm like Ed . . . 1 hafta sort of get off to myself to really concentrate” 
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CcoPyvYeNGHtT 1908 CARTOONS OF THE MONTH 
“The psychiatrist said the first thing he wants me to do is remove your 
picture from my desk in the office” 
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SMaLL TOWNS 

Burglary insurance is just as badly 
needed in small towns as in big ones. 
The big town has more burglars in it, 
it’s true, but it also has many times 
as many policemen. If you could get 
a record o! ail the burglaries in a suf- 
ficient number of small towns to total 
up to the size of Chicago, you'd be 
surprised «wt the number of burglaries. 
If your prospect thinks the chance of 
a burglary is small, tell him the pre- 
mium is the proper measure, and that 
you are getting just as much protec- 
tion for a dollar of premium in Podunk 
as in Chicago or New York. 

—The Local Agent 
g *-iGF-§ 

PHONE SALES 

You can do a lot of selling over the 
telephone if you have an established 
agency. Perhaps a cold canvass of 
people who don’t know you, would 
not get the results that a personal call 
on each of them would get, but your 
old customers whom you know and 
see in social affairs, at church, at the 
service club, and with whom you play 


golf or go fishing, can be approached 
for simple lines over the telephone 
as well as in person. Plan your sales 
talks carefully. If you want, type it 
out and lay it on the desk in front of 
the phone, but for heaven’s sake don’t 
read it unless you can read just as 
you speak. Some people read out loud 
just as they did in third grade, but 
others can read like a radio actor. 

Try everybody in the office on it, 
and when you discover who does the 
best job see to it that that person has 
the time to do the telephoning. Often 
an office girl with a smile in her voice 
can outsell the agent himself on the 
telephone, but if the agent can do it, 
so much the better because he knows 
the customers, 

—The Local Agent 
eT ee 

Curent REMINDERS 

Suggested public relations piece: 
Something to remind clients you are 
interested in their welfare. Perhaps 
a reminder that it is the season of 
colds with suggestion to avoid or 
cure colds. In springtime it could be 
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handy ways to store storm windows, 
get the garden started, store winter 
clothes, etc. Material for such pieces 
is available in hundreds of magazines. 
The psychology of sending it to clients 
in timely fashion is good. We all feel 
more kindly towards people who show 
us consideration. 
—The General's 
yr? 
Up-TO-DATE MANUALS 
Probably no agent would dispute 
the statement that in order to run an 
efficient business he must keep all of 
his manuals up to date, all of his rate 
books up to date and keep his supply 
of forms up to date, destroying all 
obsolete forms as soon as the new one 
comes out. These things are the fous- 
dation of office efficiency and also of 
sales efficiency because without up- 
to-date manuals, rate books and forms 
you can certainly spoil a lot of sales. 
Of course it is easier said than done 


Review 


to keep these things in order but it 
pays to burn a little midnight oil to 
get things in shape and then to watch 
closely that they stay that way. 
—The Local Agent 


oe ¢ 

SHort STORY 
It doesn’t take long to tell a mer- 
chant why he needs Earnings Ins. -- 
ance. Show him that if fire or wind- 
storm interrupts his business for any 
length of of time that the insurance 
company will pay him the amount of 
his normal profit up to 25 percent of 
the face amount of the policy each 
month as long as the amount of in- 

surance lasts. 
—The Local Agent 

7 7 7 

Wise Worps 
An East Texas farmer had puvr- 
chased an accident policy from a mail 
order insurance company. Shortly 
thereafter he fel! off his tractor while 
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plowing and broke his leg. The com- 
pany denied liability on the grounds 
that his accident resulted from an 
occupational hazard. 

In righteous wrath, the farmer 
wrote the direct mail company, “Dear 
Sirs, the feller that writ your ad 
should have writ your policy!” 

—Cravens, Dargan Review 
PLP 
New Contracts 

The Personal Articles Floater is an 
ideal policy with which to make new 
contacts and acquire new customers. 
It can be sold to many who are not 
prepared to purchase the Personal 
Property Floater but who still need 
insurance for specific precious objects. 
Take a newly married couple. Money 
is scarce because there are so many 
things they want. But they do have 
certain things that are of considerable 
value that should not go uninsured 
and that if insured separately would 
cost too much, For example, there's 
the sterling silver, that engagment 
ring and wedding ring. The groom’s 
golf clubs or other sports equipment 
such as guns, cameras and photo- 
graphic equipment, and maybe a fur 
coat. If you sell them the Personal 
Articles Floater there is only one mini- 
mum premium and the premium is 
reasonable considering the values in- 
volved. 

—The Local Agent 
eS ae 
BAILees RESPONSIBLE 

Common law makes a bailee re- 
sponsible for property left in his care 
for work to be done on it, even if 
there is only a slight evidence of neg- 
ligence. The p: ‘ic actually expects 
more than the =v requires. People 
expect to get back their clothes left 
for cleaning, the cars left for repairs 
and anything else left with anyone 
who performs some service or process 
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in connection with it, in as good con- 
dition as they were when deposited 
with them and if there is a fire or 
other disaster they still hold the bailee 
responsible. If full restitution is not 
made, the business goes elsewhere. 
The Bailee policy takes this into 
consideration and goes beyond the 
legal liability for goods damaged, de- 
stroyed or stolen, and pays for such 
loss if caused by perils insured against 
whether the bailee was negligent or 
not. 
—The Local Agent 
Te oe 
MosiLeE EQuIPMENT 
Almost every contractor, certainly 
if he undertakes large projects, owns 
equipment that is mobile in nature 
but not designed for highway trans- 
portation. Such property should be 
insured under the Contractors’ Equip- 
ment Floater. This is an Inland Marine 
policy, one that is tailor-made to the 
specific risk. Just about whatever cov- 
erage is desired can be written. A 
contractor's machinery is highly im- 
portant to the contracting business 
and represents a substantial part of 
the capital the contractor has invested. 
If any of it should be damaged or 
destroyed it would have to be re- 
paired or replaced immediately. He 
can easily be subject to penalties, and 
can lose business if not prepared to 
proceed at once. So the knowledge 
that he is insured is important, be- 
cause a busy contractor keeps his 
working capital busy. 
—The Local Agent 
a 
TruCKING BUSINESS 
Seventy-five percent of the nation’s 
freight is now carried by for-hire mo- 
tor carriers. Over 6,500,000 people 
are employed in the long haul truck- 
ing business. Continued growth in the 
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motor carrier industry can be ex- 
pected. The future promises more 
superhighways, elevated motor ways 
over congested districts and surnpikes 
through mountainous districts which 
means greater use of truck transpor- 
tation. The agent who is not serving 
trucking firms located in his commu- 
nity, is missing out on a very impor- 
tant field. In one year this business 
spends for insurance and safety in the 
neighborhood of $200,000,000. That 
is a lot of business. 

—The Local Agent 

¢@" ¢ 
SERMON TEXT 
Fire prevention is great stuff. We 

should all preach it. But in preaching 
don’t let us forget the text of the ser- 
mon—“Take every precaution but be 
sure you have enough protection in 
face of today’s high costs.” 

—General’s Review 
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Workinc Giri 

Are you perhaps wearing blinders 
when it comes to the gentler sex—not 
in terms of admiration but saleswise? 
Let's take a look at the potential of 
insurance sales to the working girl. 
She constitutes 1/3 of the adult fe- 
male population; she is in her late 
80's; she is married or has been, and 
is probably a mother; and best of all, 
she earns a tidy $32,000,000,000.90 a 
year. She and her sisters in other cate- 
gories control our national wealth to- 
day. She spends most of her family’s 
money and is very influential in direct- 
ing the money which her husband 
spends. 

All this evidence of buying power 
should never be underestimated. It is 
this working girl who either buys, or 
influences her husband to buy, addi- 
tional insurance on their home and 
its contents. Even though she works 
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and spends a great deal of time away 
from home, her most vital interest is 
in her family and her possessions. 

In your sales program, by all means 
establish and maintain your contacts 
with professional men, merchants and 
the like. However, when you're out 
to sell any type of insurance on homes 
and their contents, don’t overlook the 
woman whose hand is firmly entwined 
in the family purse strings. 

—Cravens, Dargan Review 
ee ie 
Goop SYSTEM 

A dentist we know uses a system 
that would be ideal for an insurance 
man. Being 2 good listener, the dentist 
soon has a patient talking about him- 
self, what he is doing, what he likes. 
When the patient leaves, the dentist 
jots down notes of the conversation. 
Six months or a year later, before an 
appointment with the same patient, 
the dentist skims through these notes 
and later guides conversation into 
these channels. The patient is con- 
vinced that the dentist has such a per- 
sonal interest in him that he has re- 
membered everything that was talked 
about six months or a year before. 

—The Marylander 
i... 
FRIENDLY FRIENDS 

If selling insurance is just a busi- 
ness transaction it can be very imper- 
sonal—especially when renewals are 
mailed out and not delivered. So the 
agent who is “all business” is target 
for agents who are not so impersonal 
—those who take: time to acknowledge 
clients in a friendly way by sending 
birthday cards, booklets useful to the 
client, and so on. And friendly agents 
have another advantage over the “all 
business” type. Friends send their 
friends to friendly agents. 

—General’s Review 


ADEQUATE PAYMENTS 
Adequate deposit premiums on poli- 
cies where the premium is subject to 
periodic premium adjustments, are to 
the advantage of all concerned—and 
particularly the agent. When the 
time comes for readjustment of the 
premium if the agent has to go to the 
assured and ask for a large sum of 
money for insurance which has al- 
ready been had, he will often find 
the money hard to get. People don’t 
like to pay for dead horses and in- 
surance that one has already had is 
certainly in that category. It is to the 
insured’s advantage for the same rea- 
son. He should not be allowed to 
think that the deposit premium is all 
he is going to have to pay, or nearly 
all, unless it is. He will be much hap- 
pier if he doesn’t have to dig up 
money at the end of the policy term. 
If his business expands during the 
year the difference will be greater. 
And, of course, the company is car- 
rying the risk, and must put up re- 
serves as it goes along so it needs 
money. 
—The Local Agent 
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ALARM SYSTEMS 
An alarm system is no substitute 
for insurance. Every merchant should 
have as good a burglary alarm as he 
can get, but every insurance company 
has many cases in its files where it 
has paid claims to proprietors of busi- 
nesses which have had the best alarms 
possible. Alarms do not always work, 
and when they do the response of 
police is not always prompt enough 
to prevent the loss. Neither do police 
prevent damage done by the thieves 
even if they are interrupted in their 
work, 
—The Local Agent 
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The following is a list of ail titles 
currently available in the Employee 
Rule Book Series, each an outline of 
accepted safe-working practices for 
the specific operation, equipment or 
location involved. These booklets, all 
3%” x 5”, are designed as “guides to 
safety” for plant personnel, building 
employees, commercial vehicle drivers 
and persons engaged in a wide range 
of trades and services. 

Single copies and quantity-price 
quotations are available on request 
from the Accident Prevention Depart- 
ment, Association of Casualty and 
Surety Companies, 60 John Street, 
New York 38. 

SHOP AND CONSTRUCTION OPERATIONS 

I-15 Hand Tools 

1-26 Steel Erection Work 

I-28 Blasting 

1-30 Fibre Ropes 

1-32 Welding and Cutting 

1-33 Woodworking 

I-35 Crane Operations 

1-38 Demolition-Wrecking 

I-44 Machine Shops 


MATERIALS HANDLING 
I-19 Safe Lifting 
I-42 Manual Handling of Materials 


Manually Operated Vehicles 
Industrial Power Trucks 
Conveyors 

Lifting Machinery 

Storage Operations 


PROCESSING OPERATIONS 
I-13 Textile Mills 
I-53 Grain Milling and Storage 
I-54 Meat Packing 


TRADES AND SERVICES 

I-3 Automobile Service Stations 

I-55 Service Garages 

I-50 Beauty Shops 

I-9 Food Stores 

; Laundries 

Mercantile Establishments 
Printing Trades 
Installations of TV Receivers 


Pusiic BuLLDINGS 
I-5 Apartment Houses 
1-6 Theatres 
I-14 Office Buildings 
I-16 Office Safety 
I-17 Hospitals 
I-20 Restaurants 


1-36 Elevators 


CHEMICAL-ELECTRICAL AND FIRE 
1-37 
I-40 
I-41 
1-49 


Carbon Tetrachloride 
Alkalis and Acids 

Fire Extinguishers 

Retail LP-Gas Operations 


COMMERCIAL VEHICLE OPERATIONS 
1-34 Salesmen-Drivers 
CV-I Truck and Bus Drivers Rule 
Book 
CV-3 Commercial Vehicle Drivers 
Guide Book 
MISCELLANEOUS 
I-25A New Employees 


I-18 Women in the Factory 
I-22 General Safety Instructions 
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“It’s a genuine Roger Babson!” 























“Hereafter, let's remember not to go away in the leaf-raking season!” 





... AUTOMOBILE 
Speed Scoop. A Victoria, B. C., pub- 
lisher was fined $15 for speeding, 
explained: “I was on my way to a 
Chamber of Commerce meeting where 
I was to speak in favor of 50 mph 
highway speed limits”. . . Press Pass. 
In Chillicothe, Mo., the local news- 
paper, publicizing an auto safety 
inspection campaign, sent its own sta- 
tion wagon through the line: no emer- 
gency brake, faulty muffler, dim signal 
lights, missing taillight, two broken 
windows . . . Belted Uxor. A Laramie, 
Wyo., housewife got in the right side 
of her family car, cinched up her 
safety belt, to wait for her husband, 
tried in vain to reach the brake as 
car rolled down driveway, rammed a 
truck, jumped the curb, mowed down 
a lilac bush and crashed into the bed- 
room of house next door. 


... BURGLARY AND THEFT 
Painslinger. An Akron man untied a 
handkerchief from his swollen face, 
explained to ten cops surrounding him 
in grocery store, he wore it because 
all his teeth had been pulled the day 
before and his jaw hurt Work 
Hazards. Breaking into a Milwaukee 
bar, a man took $864 from the store- 
room, paused for a nip, was found 
next morning fast asleep on barroom 
floor . . . No Comment. After a bur- 
glary from the office of a St. Peters- 
burg, Fla., insurance company that 
specializes in burglary insurance, offi- 
cials had to admit that the loss was 
not insured . . . Red Faces. Two men 
were quite embarrassed after a col- 
lision in Greenville, Mich., to find they 
were both driving instructors. 
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Blasted Rat, A farmer, near Hailey, 
Ida., miffed because a rat was chew- 
ing up a saddle he kept in a barn, let 
fly with a shot gun, demolished the 
rat—and also the barn when pellets 
struck a nearby box of dynamite .. . 


Burnt Match. After her husband 
walked out in quarrel, a Baltimore 
housewife set fire to their apartment, 
explained: “I did it so he wouldn't 
have a home to come to”. . . Pyro- 
nymphs. In Tokyo, on a survey to test 
health conditions in the city’s the- 
aters, the engineer set up his sensi- 
tive equipment at an all-girl revue, 
reported that temperature in the the- 
ater rose two degrees each time the 
girls went into their hottest numbers. 


.. . UNCLASSIFIED 
(Electioneering.) A Hazard, Ky., man 
was arrested when neighbors com- 
plained he pounded on a garbage can 
and campaigned for another term for 
Abraham Lincoln. 
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